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BRITISH LABOR MOVEMENT 
LABOR BILLS VETOED 

HAVE YOU SEEN HIM? 
FACTIONAL FIGHTS IN UNIONS 
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ARABIC 
ARMENIAN 
BOHEMIAN 
CHINESE 
CZECHO-SLOVAKIAN 
DANISH 
FINNISH 
FRENCH 
GAELIC 
GERMAN 
GREEK 
HUNGARIAN 
ITALIAN 


PHILIPPINE 
POLISH 
PORTUGUESE 
RUSSIAN 
SPANISH 
SWEDISH 
TURKISH 
WELSH 


T is interesting that the 26 foreign lan- 


guages listed above are spoken by 


It impresses one again of the huge 


size of this great store. 
a cosmopolitan city in itself. 


The Emporium is 
A melting 


pot of ideas, methods, nationalities and 


personalities, striving for one purpose. 
That of better serving you with merchan- 


dise. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p.m. Headquarters telephone 
—Market 56. 

(Please notify Clarion of any Change.) 
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Labor Council Directory 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during Febru- 
ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 104— 
Meet Tuesdays, 224 Guerrero. 

Auto and Carriage Painters—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Tuesdays 8 p. m., 
108 Valencia. 

3aggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robert Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 

Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
112 Valencia. 

Beer Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd Tuesday. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 230 
Jones, 

Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—Office, room 804, 693 Mission. Meet 
3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesday, 
Temple. 

Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 3rd Thursday, 
Labor Temple. 

sroom Makers—Meet last Saturday, Labor Tem- 
ple, 

Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Rutchers No, 508—Meet Ist and 8rd Fridays, 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb Sts. 


Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Labor 


different members of The Emporium 
staff. 


JAPANESE 
JEWISH 
MAURI 
NORWEGIAN 
PATOIS 
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Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 8rd Thursdays, Econ- 
omy Hall, 143 Albion Ave. 


Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 

Commercial Telegraphers—Meet Ist Mondays, 274 
Russ Bldg. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p.m., 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m., 1146 
Market. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Bakers No. 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet 1st and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Draftsmen No. 11—Sec., Ivan Flamm, 261 Octavia 
St., Apt. 4. 

Dredgemen No. 898—Meet lst and 3rd Sundays, 
105 Market. 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 112 
Valencia, 


Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 


Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers. 


Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Elevator Constructors and Operators—Meet 1st 
and 8rd Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 


Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific 
Building. Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. 


Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 


Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meet every other Wednes- 
day, 69 Clay. 


Garage Employees—Meet 2nd Thursday, Labor 
Temple. 


Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Garment Workers No, 131—Meet 1st and 3rd 
Thursdays at 5 p.m., 2nd at 8 p.m., Labor 
Temple. 


Glove Workers—Meet 1st Tuesday, labor Temple. 


Grocery Clerks—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 1114 Mission. 

Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Sec., John Coward, 
R.F.D. 1, Box 137, Colma, Cal. Meets 1st 
and 3rd Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall, So. 8. F. 

Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Label Section—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 


125—Meet 3rd Monday, 
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Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Letter Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 635a 
Castro. Meets ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 

Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 

Longshore Lumbermen—Meet Ist and 8rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet 
Temple. 

Mailers No. 18—Sec., C. W. von Ritter, 3431 Mis- 
sion St. Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Marine Engineers No. 49—10 Embarcadero. 

Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero, 

Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 8rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Mill Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth St. 

Molders No, 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 

Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 


Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday; Ex. Board, 
Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 305 Labor Temple. 


Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 


Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple, 

Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 

Photo Engravers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple: 


Picture Frame Workers—Sec., W. Wilgus, 461 
Andover. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, Labor 
Temple, 

Post Office Laborers—Sec., Wm. O’Donnell, 212 
Steiner St, 

Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 

Professional Embalmers—Sec., George Monahan, 
3300 16th St. 

Poultry Dressers No. 17732—Meet 1st and 8rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wed-ies- 
days, 150 Goldon Gate Ave. 

Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tusdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Wednesdays, Labor 
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The 1927 5-tube Receiving 


Set, which incorporates the 
latest and best in radio en- 


Pay 
$9.85 


Monthly 


Home installation within our delivery 
radius included in purchase price. 


HALE’S 


RADIO SALES DIVISION 
SAN FRANCISCO 


San Jose 


Riggers 
Steuart. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 
59 Clay. 

Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 


Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
3053 Sixteenth. 


Ship Clerks—10 Embarcadero. 

Shipwrights No. 759—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist Friday. Labor Tem- 
ple, 

Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple . 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovel Men No. 29—Meet Ist Saturday, 
268 Market. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., Michael Hoffman, 
Box 74, Newark, Cal. 

Stove Mounters No. 62—A. A. Sweeney, 1528 
Walnut, Alameda, Cal. 

Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 
Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 
Theatrical Stag Employees—Meet Ist Saturday, 

230 Jones. 

Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Trades Union Promotional League—Room 304, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 3, Groveland, Calif, 
Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meet 

3rd Sunday, Labor Temple, 

United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero, 

Upholsterers No. 28—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., E. Counthan, 106 
Bosworth. Meet 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 3 p.m., 1256 
Market. 

Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
at $8 p,m. 2nd and last at 3 p.m, 1171 
Market, 

Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 27th 8t. 
Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


and Stevedores—Meet 
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THE LIVERPOOL AND SCARBOROUGH 
CLASHES. 

The spirit of British labor was running high 

in the fall of 1925 when the Trades Union Con- 

gress met at Scarborough for its annual conven- 


tion. The large scale offensive of the employers, 
who were bent on taking advantage of the indus- 
trial depression to force a general reduction of 
union standards, had been checked for a while 
by an unprecedented display of labor solidarity. 
when the movement as a whole made the miners’ 
fight its own on July 31; and all the large 
unions, with the exception of the seamen, had 
succeeded in warding off the threatened wage 
cuts. An increase in trade union membership was 
also reported, and the solidification of the labor 
ranks was reflected in a 15 per cent decrease in 
the number of unions since 1920. 

Council Indorsed. 

The General Council, which had distinguished 
itself from previous executives by its initiative in 
acting for the whole movement, by its work for 
united action by the unions nationally, by its 
co-operation with the Russian trade unions on be- 
half of international unity, and by the compara- 
tively radical stand of its leading members on a 
number of issues, was overwhelmingly endorsed 
at Scarborough. There was not a single resolu- 
tion presented in criticism of the General Coyn- 
cil’s policies, and most of the resolutions from the 
unions urged even further activity alone the lines 
already adopted by it. 

The chief issues raised at the 1925 Trades Union 
Congress dealt with increased powers for the Gen- 
eral Council, the One Big Union form of organi- 
zation, shop committees, international trade union 
unity and relations with the Russian movement, 
the Dawes plan and British imperialism. 

Centralization. 

The growing tendency towards centralization in 
the movement was shown in a resolution calling 
Council, 
which would have given it authority to levy as- 


for increased powers for the General 
sessments on the unions and to call out on strike 
any of the affiliated unions, in the event of a vital 
trade union principle being threatened in any dis- 
pute. This resolution had the backing of the 
miners and other powerful unions, but caution was 
urged by other sections before such far-reaching 
powers should be accorded, and a compromise was 
finally reached by referring the resolution to the 
General Council itself to decide whether it con- 
sidered such added powers necessary. 

The One Big Union resolution, supported by 
all the big general workers’ unions, was lost by a 
vote of 1,788,000 to 2,138,000, due to the opposi- 
tion of the industrial unionists, as represented by 
the miners, railwaymen and steel workers, to the 
“poaching” practices of which they accused the 
general workers’ unions. 

The aims of British trade unionism were ex- 
pressed in a resolution adopted by a more than 
two to one majority, declaring that “the trade 
union movement must organize to prepare the 
trade unions in conjunction with the party of the 
workers to struggle for the overthrow of capital- 
ism,” warning against “capitalist schemes of co- 
partnership,” and urging shop committee organi- 
zation on the ground that “strong, well organized 
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shop committees are indispensable weapons in the 
struggle to force the capitalists to relinquish their 
grip on industry.” 

Endorse Russ Policy. 

Endorsement of the General Council’s work in 
co-operating with the Russian unions on behalt 
of international labor unity was recorded without 
a dissenting voice being raised, and the resolution 
was carried by acclamation which expressed ap- 
preciation by the Trades Union Congress “of the 
General Council’s efforts to promote international 
unity, and urged the incoming General Council 
to do everything in their power toward securing 
world-wide unity of the trade union movement 
through an all-inclusive international federation of 
trade unions.” 

Two resolutions carried at Scarborough which 
reflected trade union dissatisfaction with the con- 
servyatism of the Labor Party leadership on cer- 
tain issues were those denouncing the Diawes plan 
and British imperialism, both of which were car- 
ried by overwhelming majorities. The Dawes plan 
resolution was a striking repudiation of one of the 
major acts of the MacDonald Government, which 
had been largely responsible for the plan’s rati- 
fication. The resolution laid the blame for the low 
conditions of the German workers and the evil 
results of this low-paid competition on British 
labor largely on the Dawes plan, and called for 
support of the General Council in obtaining inter- 
national trade union unity “which will enable the 
workers to fight on an international scale for the 
repudiation of the Dawes plan.” 

Imperial Policy. 

On the question of the British 


whose interests the Labor Party chiefs had shown 


Empire, for 


considerable solicitude, an emphatic resolution 


was passed by 3,082,000 votes to 79,000 in face of 
the opposition of J. H. Thomas, former Secretary 
for the Colonies in the Labor Government, who 
defended the sharply criticized record of the Mac- 
Donald Government. The resolution adopted dis- 
covered in British imperialism a form of capitalist 
exploitation to secure cheap sources of raw ma- 
terials and the right to exploit cheap and unorgan- 
ized labor and so degrade labor standards in 
Great Britain, urged support for trade union or- 
ganization throughout the empire, and also pledged 
Trades Union Congress support for “the right of 
all peoples in the British Empire to self-deter- 
mination, including the right to choose complete 
separation from the empire.” 
Labor Party Meets. 

In the month following the Scarborough Trades 
Union Congress the Labor Party met at Liverpool 
for its annual convention, and in contrast to the 
advanced stand adopted by the unions at Sear- 
borough the conservative influence of the political 
leaders was immediately apparent. The program 
of resolutions prepared by the party executive 
dealing with foreign affairs, finance, agricultural 
policy, housing, municipal powers, national health 
and electoral reform, was of such a moderate and 
cautious nature that even the New Leader, official 
organ of the Independent Labor Party, to which 
the majority of Labor members of parliament 
belong, raised its voice in protest that “Labor 
seems to be ‘putting itself right’ with the middle- 
class voter,” and deplored that the capital levy, 


formerly a major party plank, was 


“silently | 


Sw eng 


| 


dropped” and no mention made of nationalization 
of the mines or railroads. 

The political training of the party leadership 
soon showed itself, however, in the skillful han- 
dling of the opposition apparent in the numerous 
counter-resolutions and 


amendments presented 


and the whole program of the executive was en- 


dorsed. The only considerable opposition that 
| arose was when Ernest Bevin, leader of one of the 
| biggest unions, the Transport and General \Work- 
ers’ Union, criticised Ramsay MacDonald's record 
in office, and introduced a resolution that Labor 
should not again take office unless it had a ma- 
jority behind it in parliament. His resolution was, 
however, defeated, 
Communists Excluded. 


Communist exclusion from the Labor Party was 
an issue that-loomed large at Liverpool. At the 
previous party convention the affiliation of the 
Communist Party had been rejected and Com- 
munists denied the right to run for office on the 
Labor Party ticket, but at Liverpool the executive 
presented resolutions not only barring the Com- 
munist Party as such, but calling for the expulsion 
of individual Communists from the Labor Party, 
and urging the unions not to send Communist 
trade unionists as delegates to local or national 
Labor Party bodies. On the other hand, close on 
a hundred local labor parties and trade unions 
| presented resolutions calling for the admittance 
of Communists to the party. On this, as on all 
other issues, the stand of the executive was ap- 
ysroved by a big majority, the block votes of the 
arge unions overwhelming all opposition, 


In spite of such mechanical explanations, how- 


ever, the contrast between Liverpool and Scar- 


orough still remains puzzling to many. But given 
the personal differences between the leaders in the 
ascendant at each convention, the chief cause of 
the contrast may be found in the threatening in- 
dustrial situation on the one hand, which made 
united and aggressive trade union action seem the 
only alternative to surrender and a general low- 
ering of conditions, and the parliamentary agencies 
on the other hand, which inclined Labor’s political 
party to a policy of cautious “gradualness” and 
dissociation from radical elements and radical ut- 
terances in order to increase its voting strength. 

Meanwhile the British employers’ offensive on 
union standards had been checked only for nine 
months by the truce which trade union solidarity 
had won on July 31, 1925, and a great industrial 
crisis was brewing, which was to come to a head 
in the general strike of May, 1926. This crisis 
will be dealt with in the next article. 
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LABOR BILLS VETOED. 
From the California State Federation of Labor. 

Governor Richardson established a new record 
in vetoing labor bills. 

Following is a list of the bills which passed the 
Legislature of 1923 largely through the efforts of 
organized labor and were then killed by «he Gov- 
ernor: 

Assembly Bill 257 by Messrs. Burns and Horn- 
blower—This bill was drafted as a substitute for 
the existing law upon this subject, which is gener- 
ally acknowledged to be hopelessly inadequate to 
meet the situation. The proposed law was ap- 
proved in the Assembly by 61 to 4 votes. In the 
Senate, too, the bill passed almost unanimously. 
Then the Better America Federation woke up and 
staged a desperate battle in the Senate for recon- 
This move failed. The union 
baiters then their activities to the 
Governor’s office and the latter accommodatingly 


sideration of the bill. 
transferred 


vetoed the bill. 

Assembly Bills 484 and 485 by Mr. Cleary— 
These measures embodied the lessons taught by 
the Argonaut mine disaster. The first bill pro- 
vided for the establishment of at least two mine 
rescue stations at the joint expense of the State 
and the mine operators; the subsequent upkeep 
to be borne by the mine operators. The second 
methods for second (emer- 
gency) deep mines. These bills passed 
the Legislature with scarcely any opposition. The 
Governor made no attempt to explain his veto, 

Senate Bill 222 by Senator Jones—This bill 
appropriated $35,000 per annum from the State’s 
funds to continue the vocational rehabilitation of 
persons disabled in industry commenced two years 


bill provided better 


exits in 


Government as 
1920. 
3y vetoing this bill the Governor put an end to 
vocation rehabilitation of Californians injured in 
industry. 


ago with the aid of the Federal 


provided by the Act of Congress of June 2, 


Congress promoted this legislation not 
alone as a humane act, but also on the ground 
that the nation is suffering a very great economic 
loss on account of the idleness or the ineffective 
work of injured persons. The Federal Act defines 
a disabled person as “any person who, by reason 
of physical defect or infirmity, whether congenital 
or acquired by accident, injury, or disease, is, or 
may be expected to be, totally or partially in- 
capacitated for remunerative occupation.” 

Senate Bill 650 by Senator Murphy, and Assem- 
bly Bill 88 by Mrs. Woodbridge—These bills were 
introduced to meet an adverse court decision hold- 
ing that work taken from the factory to be finished 
at the home of the worker (generally referred to 
homework) is not covered by the present 
Women’s Eight-Hour Law. The Governor made 
no attempt to establish an alibi for his veto. 

Assembly Bill 252 Mr. Hornblower.—This 
bill was framed after the New York law, where it 
has given a fair trial and 
success. Under the existing 
California law insurance companies are permitted 
to own only the land on which their main office is 
located. The proposed law enabled insurance com- 
panies to purchase land, “providing apartments, 
tenements, or other dwelling houses are erected 
thereon within six months after the purchase of 
said land, and providing that the average net 
monthly rental shall not be more than $8 per room. 
Governor Richardson’s veto of this bill is another 
mystery. There was no opposition to the bill, as 
it was purely “permissive” in its terms. 

Senate Bill 552 by Senator Osborne—This bill 
aimed to broaden the law providing 
sanitary facilities for moving picture operators. 
Existing law covers new construction only. The 
vast majority of moving picture houses are out- 
side the scope of existing law and by vetoing this 
bill the Governor served notice on the operators 
employed in four-fifths of the moving picture 
houses in California that their requests for sani- 
tary facilities are unreasonable—the State Feder- 


as 


by 


been has been pro- 


nounced a genuine 


existing 


ation of Labor and the State Legislature to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Assembly Bill 494 by Mr. Douglas—Prohibited 
the employment of minors on moving picture ma- 
chines operated by motor. Mr. Douglas, who died 
during the session, championed this measure be- 
cause he had some experience with a disastrous 
fire in a motion picture house, due to the fact that 
a small boy operated a motion picture machine, 
driven by an electric motor. The States of Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois and New York have a license 
law, requiring all applicants for motion picture 
operator’s license to be 21 years of ago, or over. 
Seattle, Los Angeles, Bellingham, Spokane, Ta- 
coma and many other cities have ordinances to 
the same effect. The city of San Francisco does 
not require a license. 

Senate Bill 250 by Senator Hurley—This was an 
amendment to Section 10 of the Political Code, 
declaring what days are holidays. The “first 
Monday in September” was added to the list of 
holidays on which the public schools must be 
closed. Every reactionary hates Labor Day and 
frowns upon its proper observance. So the bill 
was killed by the Governor’s pocket veto. 

Senate Bill 168 by Senator Murphy; Assembly 
Bill 309 by Mr. Emme. (Duplicates.)—These bills 
embodied the old-age pension system championed 
by the Fraternal Order of Eagles. Mr. Emme’s 
bill was adopted by the Legislature and was 
killed by the Governor’s pocket veto. 

Assembly Bill 250 by Messrs. Burns and Horn- 
blower—This bill aimed to strengthen the existing 
law, providing seats for elevator operators. 

Assembly Bill 154 by Mr. Hawes—As finally 
adopted by the Legislature, this bill made it a 
misdemeanor to induce persons to accept employ- 
ment in another state or territory by issuing 
“written or printed statements false in whole or 
in part” regarding the service to be performed, 
wages to be paid, sanitary conditions, etc. 

Senate Bill 531 by Senator Hurley—Amended 
Section 653 of the Penal Code relating to hours 
of labor on public work by adding that workers 
shall not be employed “more than forty-eight 
hours in any calendar week” on such public work. 

Senate Bill 82 by Senator Hurley—This is a 
health measure now on the statute books of many 
states, to protect patrons of barber shops. No 


reason was advanced for the Governor’s veto. 

Assembly Bill 325 by Mr. Hornblower—This 
was an amendment to overcome a recent adverse 
court decision on the existing law. 

Assembly Bill 1090 by Mrs. Dorris—Amended 
Act 1611b of the General Laws known as the 
Child Labor Law, by raising the age at which a 
minor may be employed in theatrical! work from 
fifteen to sixteen years. The bill also transferred 
the authority to issue employment permits to 
minors from the Commissioner of Labor to the 
superintendents of city or county schools. 

Assembly Bill 1091 by Mrs. Dorris—Added a 
new clause to Section 3a of Act 3574 of the Gen- 
eral Laws—‘‘An act to enforce educational rights 
of children.” This clause enabled the issuance of 
permits to minors for theatrical employment sub- 
ject to certain restrictions. The bill also amended 
Section 3 of the Act concerning issuance of per- 
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mits to employ minors, to provide for the payment 
of a fee of $2 by prospective employers of minors 
in theatrical work, such fees to be deposited in a 
special fund and used for the payment of expenses 
incurred in issuing permits. 

Senate Bill 127 by Senator McDonald—Was 
an attempt to amend Act 2634 of the General 
Laws relating to payment of retirement salaries 
to public school teachers. The bill provided for 
the payment from the inheritance tax fund of the 
State to the public school teachers’ permanent 
fund, of an amount equal to the total sum of the 
contributions made by the teachers. It also pro- 
vided for an increase in the amount to be deducted 
yearly from the teachers’ salaries from $12 to $24, 
and it increased the retirement salary from $500 to 
$720 a year. 

Senate Bill 465 by Senator Inman—Amending 
Section 1609 of the Political Code relating to the 
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employment of principals, teachers and other em- 
ployees by boards of school trustees. The bill set 
a minimum salary of $1200 for all teachers. 

Assembly Bill 501 by Mr. Dean—Was intro- 
duced to facilitate the erection and maintenance 
of public comfort stations. The Legislature rec- 
ognized the urgent need for such conyeniences, but 
the Governor in his veto message asserted “there 
was no request from any source for the signing 
of the bill.” 

Assembly Bill 260 by Mr. Emme—This bill 
made failure to insure or “make secure” payments 
of compensation a misdemeanor and aimed to give 
the Industrial Accident Commission greater con- 
trol over self-insurers. 

Assembly Bill 1052 by Mr. McDowell—This 
bill was drafted to strengthen the provisions of 
the existing law relating to unsafe places of em- 
ployment and unsafe equipment. 

Labor Bills Vetoed by Governor Richardson 

in 1925. 

In 1925 Governor Richardson maintained his 
unmatched record in vetoing labor bills. 

Following is a list of the bills which passed 
the Legislature of 1925 largely through the efforts 
of organized labor and were then killed by the 
Governor: 

Regulating Advertising During Strikes, Ete.— 
Assembly Bill 250, by Messrs. Burns and Horn- 
blower. This bill was drafted as a substitute for 
the existing law upon this subject, which is gen- 
erally acknowledged to be hopelessly inadequate. 
It provides that when a strike or lockout is in 
effect or is “anticipated” employers must so state 
in advertisements. Provision is also made for the 
payment of return transportation and reasonable 
expense to persons who have been procured in 
violation of the Act. See Record Vote. 

Old Age Pensions—Senate Bill 45, by Senator 
Murphy; Assembly Bill 4, by Mr, Byrne (com- 
panion bills). Under the terms of this measure 
a commission of three non-salaried members was 
to be appointed by the Governor; a superintend- 
ent would be employed at not to exceed $5000 a 
year; a pension board would be named in each 
county to serve without pay, and local investi- 
gators would be employed at salaries not to exceed 
$2000 annually. Persons over the age of 70 years, 
not inmates of any state or charitable institution 
and not having property in excess of $3000, would 
be entitled to a pension not to exceed $1 a day, 
provided they had resided in California 15 years. 

Collection of Unpaid W ages—Assembly Bil! 
744, by Mr. Spaulding, enlarges the powers of 
the Labor Commissioner in the collection of 
wages, makes it a misdemeanor offense to ignore 
his subpoenas, giving him the right to apply 
directly to the court for warrants, etc. 

Preferences for Citizens on Public W ork—Sen- 
ate Bill 472, by Senator Maloney. This is a new 
general law requiring that citizens and persons 
who have declared their intention to become citi- 
zens must be employed on public work when- 
ever available. 

Regulating Private Trade Schools—Senate Bill 
434, by Senator Murphy. This bill was drafted 
to correct a long-standing evil. Private trade 
schools conducted for profit have been operating 
without any supervision whatever and have in 
many instances defrauded their pupils out of sub- 
stantial sums by means of glowing promises that 
are never kept. 

Regulation of Private Employment Agencies— 
Senate Bills 548, 549, 550 and 693, by Senator 
Fellom, provide further regulations for privately- 
conducted employment agencies, and authorize the 
Labor Commissioner to enforce said regulations. 

Safeguarding Wages in Case of Property At- 


tachment—Assembly Bill 820, by Messrs. Wil- 
liamson and Fry. 


Credit Unions—Senate Bill 93, by Senators Hol- 
lister and Sample, provides for the organization of 
credit unions for the purpose of promoting thrift 
and creating a source of credit for its members. 


Labor Liens on Lumber and Logs—Assembly 
Bill 715, by Mr. Jones, provides for liens upon 
lumber and logs by persons who have performed 
labor on such logs. 

Relieving the Housing Shortage—Assembly Bill 
256, by Mr. Hornblower. This bill was framed 
after the New York law, where it has been given 
a fair trial and has been pronounced a genuine 
success. Under the existing California law in- 
surance companies are permitted to own only 
the land on which their main office is located. 
Under the provisions of this bill, insurance com- 
panies would be permitted to purchase land, “pro- 
viding apartments, tenements, or other dwelling 
houses are erected thereon within six months after 
the purchase of said land.” 

Drug Clerks’ Working Hours—Senate Bill 162, 
by Senator Crowley, and Assembly Bill 255, by 
Mr. Hornblower. These measures were intro- 
duced to overcome a recent adverse court decision 
on the Drug Clerks’ Working Hours Act of 1905. 
Both bills were vetoed. Later the Governor signed 
Assembly Bill 387, by Mr. Mixter, containing in 
substance the provisions of the vetoed bills, but 
so worded as to enable female drug clerks to 
violate the Women’s Eight-Hour Law. 

Protection for Alaska Cannery Workers—As- 
sembly Bill 1107, by Mr. Hawes. This bill makes 
it a misdemeanor to induce persons to accept em- 
ployment in another state or territory by issuing 
“written or printed statements false in whole or 
in part’ regarding the service to be performed, 
wages to be paid, sanitary conditions, etc. 

Sanitary Facilities for Moving Picture Oper- 
ators—Assembly Bill 223, by Mr. Wright. This 
bill enlarges the existing law providing sanitary 
facilities for moving picture operators. The pres- 
ent statute covers new construction only. The 
vast majority of moving picture houses are out- 
side the scope of existing law. See Record Vote. 

Employment of Minors as Moving Picture 
Operators—Assembly Bill 171, by Mr. Browne, 
prohibits the employment of minors under 18 years 
of age on moving picture machines operated by 
motor. 

Nomination of Presidential Electors—Assembly 
3ill 67, by Messrs. Mitchell, Burns and Horn- 
blower. This is an amendment to Section 1188 of 
the Political Code and will permit the independent 
nomination of presidential electors cither as indi- 
viduals or by groups. 

Enlarging the Absent Voters’ Law—Assembly 
Bills 683 and 1023, by Messrs. Brittenden and 
Walters, respectively. Both of these measures 
were vetoed by the Governor. 

Sponsor System of Nomination—Senate Bill 361, 
by Senator Hurley, substituted the sponsor sys- 
tem of nomination for the cumbrous petition sys- 
tem and made provisions for a State pamphlet 
giving the voters official information regarding 
candidates. 

Abolishing Professional Jurors—Assembly Bill 
663, by Messrs. Weller and Rosenshine, abolished 
professional jurors and limited time of jury service 
in San Francisco and Los Angeles to twenty days 
in any two years. The bill was designed to make 
it easy for men of active occupations to accept 
jury service, and to end the abuse of the protes- 
sional juror. 

Strengthening the Part-Time Education Law— 
Assembly Bill 372, by Mr. Eksward. This is an 
amendment to existing law relating to part-time 
education for certain youths (14 to 18 years of 
age) by providing (1) for those who are employed, 
four hours a week of educational contact, with 
direction and guidance, and (2) for those who are 
unemployed, twenty hours a week of guidance 
and training for employment. 

Teachers’ Tenure—Assembly Bill 1120, by Mr. 
Eksward. This is an amendment to existing law 
which provides that after a teacher has held her 
position satisfactorily for a period of two years 
she cannot thereafter be ousted except on a pub- 
lic hearing at which specific charges are proved. 


A recent court decision in Napa County said the 
law is invalid because it fails to include all teach- 
ers. The amendment, which the Governor vetoed, 
was intended to remove the legal objections by in- 
cluding all teachers. 

Sanitary Conditions at Railroad 
Senate Mill 138, by Senator Ingram. This meas- 
ure was initiated by the Railroad Brotherhoods to 
require railroad companies to install certain sanj- 
tary facilities at terminals. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN HIM? 

The Ui S: Veterans’ 
over $13,000 in compensation and automatic insur- 
ance due Frank Vincent, a 
merly of Riverton, Nebraska, but has been unable 
to ; to He was last 
heard of from Kansas City, Missouri, October 15, 
1920, when he wrote his mother, Mrs. Samantha 
J. Vincent, that he was leaving Kansas City, Mo., 
_the next day, but failed to tell her where he was 


3ureau today is holding 


disabled veteran for- 


locate him make payments. 


going. 

He had been selling lead pencils on the streets 
in Kansas City, Mo., and anyone who had seen 
him there would have noted him from his crip- 
pled condition, as his right forearm and left leg 
had been amputated and he used a “pegleg”’ of 
wood strapped to his thigh over his clothing. 

Mr. Vincent was injured April 21, 1917, when, 
as a member of the Wyoming National Guard, he 
was wounded by the accidental discharge of his 
rifle at Crystal Lake, Wyo. 
his foot, shattering the bones, blood poison fol- 


The bullet penetrated 


lowed, necessitating amputation of his leg below 


the knee. Finally the poison was communicated 
to his right arm, necessitating amputation of that 
member also, and finally causing his discharge on 
a surgeon's certificate of disability August 15, 1917. 


When 


aid early in 


ie Bureau tor 


Bureau was compelled to 


applied to the Veterans’ 
1918, the 
disallow his claim, as the laws at that time gov- 
erning the operation of the Bureau made compen- 
sation payable incurred after 
October 6, 1917. Later, after the act of August 9, 
1921, had amended this law, making compensa- 
tion payable for incurred or 
Aprileon NOs the tried to communicate 
this fact to Mr. Vincent and sent him compensa- 
tion application blanks. 
returned, 


only tor injuries 


injuries on after 


3Zureau 


The Bureau letters were 


however, unclaimed as subsequently 


which 
mailed to him, and in the succeeding five years all 


were automatic insurance checks were 
efforts by the Bureau and his family to locate him 
have proved unavailing. 

In the meantime his father, Mr. Almond Vine- 
ent, has died and his mother, now over 80 years 
old and crippled from paralysis, lives alternately 
with daughters or sons in Nebraska and Colorado, 
the Bureau being unable to assist her, as under 
the law no award can be made to her while the 
whereabouts of her son are unknown. 

Mr, inches tall, had dark 
brown hair, blue eyes and fair complexion and if 
living today would be 37 old. In another 
year it will be possible and may become necessary 
to have the veteran officially declared dead, as he 
will then have been missing seven years, and if 
such the 


Vincent was 5 feet 7 


years 


action is taken, Bureau will be enabled 


to aid his mother. 

However, it is feared that he may have become 
insane and may now be incarcerated in some insti- 
tution without identified. All the 


regional offices and field hospitals of the Bureau 


having been 


are being requested to aid in the present search 
for him, and anyone securing information concern- 
ing him will confer a great service on the veteran 


if the nearest regional office of the Bureau is 


promptly notified. 


ee p> — : s 
Read this quotation from an advertisement: 
coolie works 10 or 12 hours a day. 


OA 
If he carries 
all he can, he moves one ton one mile in one day. 
lor that he receives 20 cents. ‘Cheap labor, you 
Not at all. For in Amer- 
ica, We move one ton one mile for less than one 


say. Not cheap labor. 
cent. The coolie laborer receives small wages and 
little. The American 
well paid and accomplishes much.” 


accomplishes workman is 


There was 
more to the advertisement, but the important part 
has just been quoted. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. 


Cuba: Japanese Immigrant Labor—Immigrants 
from Japan are continuing to arrive in Cuba in 
small numbers, and are employed in raising vege- 
tables for the United States markets. 

England: Emigration—Colonial emigration is 
reported as being actively stimulated in Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, and special efforts are being made by 
social bodies at this point and in Gateshead to 
select and assist boys to go to Australia and Can- 
ada, In some localities schools to prepare prospec- 
tive emigrants for practical farm work on arrival 
in the colonies have been inaugurated. 

India: Co-operative Societies—The annual re- 
port on the working of the co-operative societies 
in Bengal for the year ended June 30, 1925, shows 
that the number of societies of all classes in- 
creased from 9342 in 1923-24 to 11,081 in 1924-25, 
and the membership from 340,159 to 386,050. 

Latvia: Strikes—Strike movements have oc- 
curred in isolated districts and at irregular inter- 
vals, in Latvia, during the month of June. No co- 
ordination in these strikes is discernible, and they 


may be considered as having been purely local 
in character, not being directly organized by na- 


tional trade unions or other labor groups. 
Mexico: Emigration—During the past six 
months the emigration of Mexicans from the 
Guadalajara district has been greater than ever 
before, indicating that economic conditions are 
becoming more and more unfavorable for the 


laboring classes in that particular district. 


Santo Domingo: LEmigration—The project of 
the transportation of a German colony to Santo 
Domingo is said to have received serious reversal 
in Germany, where, according to information ob- 
tained from the German charge d’affaires in this 
republic, the German press is conducting a vigor- 
ous campaign against the emigration of German 
families to countries where it is impossible for 
them to become rapidly adjusted to conditions. 
Spain: Government 
Madrid of June 22 


Subsidy—The Gaceta de 
1916 (No. 173), published a 
royal decree granting subsidies to large families, 
which should prove to be an interesting experi- 
ment in social legislation. The decree, as applied 
to the laboring classes, is understood to apply to 
families which consist of eight or more legitimate 
or legitimatized sons and daughters dependent 
upon the head of the family for support, main- 
tenance and education. 
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FACTIONAL FIGHTS IN UNIONS. 


A Study in Human Relations in the Labor 
Movement. 


By A. J. Muste 
Chairman of Faculty, Brookwood. 


WHAT REALLY CAUSES TROUBLE. 

If one turns from these negative considerations 
and asks what are the conditions under which the 
tendency toward internal strife always present 
breaks forth in extreme and devastating fashion, 
the answer is I think that these situations arise 
when you have a combination of the following 
circumstances: Firstly, that the union does not 
fully control the field in which it is operating; 
secondly, that the industry concerned is passing 
through a period of depression, and thirdly, that 
the union is passing through a transition period, 
working out new structures and policies, quite pos- 
sibly because the industry also is passing through 
a transition necessitating on the part of the union 
measures of adaptation. A word of elaboration 
upon each of these circumstances is required. 


“Control” Defined, 


In the first place when we speak of a union 
completely controlling the industry we do not 
necessarily mean that 100 per cent of the workers 
in that industry belong to the union. A union is 
in control when a substantial percentage of the 
workers in the industry are organized, when it is 
able to protect those workers from a discrimina- 
tion and to secure work for them under union 
conditions and when it occupies strategic centers 
so that it can determine the level of wages, hours 
and working conditions for the entire industry. 
Now I think it will be found that when a union 
thus thoroughly controls its field it does not suf- 
fer from the more serious forms of factionalism, 
though there may be corrupt officers and critical 
rank-and-filers, an organized opposition, extremely 
radical members and all that. The union is get- 
ting “results”; hence the machine justifies itself 
and the members subconsciously at least reckon 
that they have too much to lose by permitting the 
regime to be seriously disturbed. 


At the other extreme one sometimes finds unions 
that are very small and apparently very far from 
controlling the industry that are nevertheless free 
from serious internal strife. Occasionally some- 
thing is to be set down to the credit of capable 
leadership. 


On the other hand, there may be no fight for 
power simply because the union is so small and 
weak that no one finds it worth his while to exert 
himself seriously in order to displace those at the 
head. There are other cases where appearances 
are deceiving and a small union which is far from 
controlling a large industry may nevertheless con- 
trol the supply of a certain type of skilled labor 
and be able to get results for it, in which case 
internal peace prevails because the organization 
though small does really control that portion of 
the field which matters for its own members. 
Still another type of development is encountered 
in the textile union field in this country, as I read 
it. There we have a dozen or so unions which be- 
tween them have only an insignificant percentage 
of the workers in the industry. Now things are 
fairly harmonious and peaceful within each of 
these organizations, largely because factionalism 
has here expressed itself in the extreme form of 
separate unions. Were all these elements in a 
single organization, the internal struggle within 
that organization might be as severe as is the con- 
flict in some of the garment trades unions at the 
present time. It can also be plausibly argued that 
life has been a less hectic affair for both the 
United Garment Workers and the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers during the past ten years be- 


cause they have not had to live together under 
one roof, 
Depression as Active Cause. 

Even a union that does not exercise 100 per cent 
control will not, however, be seriously torn with 
strife when its industry is booming. It would be 
difficult to prove that under such circumstances 
the officials are less corrupt or lazy, that the ma- 
chinery of the union is less autocratic, that it is 
more idealistic or class-conscious. When depres- 
sion comes, as with the garment workers, machin- 
ists, miners, then turbulent 
out; and the real dynamic back of it is the mass 
that is out of work, that finds its pay cut, that is 
vaguely uneasy because it sees the union’s con- 
trol slipping in the shop or the mine. That mass 
and not the “lefts” is at the bottom of the trou- 
ble. The “rights” cannot obtain peace simply by 
eliminating the “lefts” nor will the “lefts” fare 
any better ii when in power they find no effective 
balm for the hurts of the mass. 


factionalism breaks 


Now, in the third place, such a depression is 
frequently the signal that the time has come when 
the union must work out a new program of action, 
that the conventional tactic will no longer do, 
whether the industry itself is changing form (be- 
coming trustified, for example, or being decentral- 
ized), or because the industry is afflicted with some 
disease such as over-development, which the man- 
agement will not or cannot cope with (it is said 
the soft coal mines that have been opened in this 
country can supply twice as much coal as the 
country can consume), or because perhaps the 
union has done about as much as it can for its 
members through collective bargaining about 
wages and hours and must adopt a more construc- 
tive policy toward the problem of production on 
the one hand and on the other hand must envisage 
the needs of its members and their families more 
broadly and humanely. 


In other words, when we come upon these cases 
of severe internal dissension, the point on which 
to concentrate attention and to look for the seat 
of the trouble is not the corruptness or inefficiency 
of the leaders, the stupidity of the rank and file, 
the wickedness of the “lefts,” the presence or ab- 
sence of democracy in the union—the thing to do 
is to study the industry, to ask what change it is 
undergoing and what measures the union must 
take to adapt itself to those changes. When union- 
ists fall to fighting each other unusually hard, it 
is safe to assume that they ought to be fighting 
the boss especially hard, or perhaps that, in the 
words of John Sharp Williams: “There ought to 
be less cursing and more thinking.” They are 
fighting each other because the industry is posing 
a problem for them the solution of which they 
have not found, or having found are unable or 
unwilling to apply. 

Division of Opinion. 

sometimes and at 
some points a genuine division of opinion in the 
union as to what ought to be the policy. Fre- 
quently there is not very serious difference even 
in the announced programs of the factions on this 
basic question as to what ought to be done to the 
industry. Both President Sigman’s platform and 
that of the left wing element in the I. L. G., for 
example, are for “union control of jobbers and 
manufacturers.” The U. M. W. of A. passes reso- 
lutions for nationalization of coal mines with prac- 
tical unanimity at its conventions. Even when 
there appears to be division of opinion on this 
point it is often for campaign purposes; when you 
get people talking calmly and off their guard you 
find them not far apart. 


On such occasions there is 


But the industrial depression may, for example, 
be so intense, the number of surplus workers in 
the industry so great that for the moment it is 
well-nigh impossible for the union to make any 
move at all. Or else the “ins” argue that the or- 
ganization must move slowly and cautiously, while 


Seven 


| the “outs” clamor that only a swift decisive stroke 
can avert disaster. And of course the “ins” al 
ways believe that they are the only ones really 
able to carry out the program honestly and intel- 
ligently without betraying the dear masses, while 
the “outs” are quite as certain that the requisite 
honesty and intelligence are to be 
within themselves. 


found only 

This leads directly to the next phase of our in- 
quiry. We have suggested that the true occasion 
for the outbreak of factionalism in a 
difficult but not insoluble economic 
connection with the industry within which the 
union operates. We must attempt to set forth 
now the way in which individuals and groups deal 
with the problem—in 


union is a 


problem in 


other words, the 
psychological aspects of the situation. This phase 
of the inquiry we shall approach first from the 
standpoint of the 


specific 


administration and 
from the standpoint of the opposition, 
Next time: Why Officers Are Like That. 
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The Wright Act initiative repeal measure will 
be on the ballot for the voters of California to take 
action in November; petitions containing 88,557 
signatures were filed, more than the necessary 
amount, at Sacramento. Of the total signatures, 
40,445 came from Los Angeles, 31,282 from San 
Francisco, 12,928 from Alameda County and 3909 
from Sacramento County. This measure proposes 
to wipe out the Wright Act, which is the prohibi- 
tion enforcement measure of California, and will 
give the voters of this State an opportunity to ex- 
press their opinion of the present farcical prohi- 
bition measure, 


The Standard Oil Company of California has 
secured an injunction restraining Secretary of the 
Interior Work from interfering with the famous 
Elk Hills oil reserve. The order was issued by 
Justice James Francis Smith. The effect of this 
decision is a denial of those who insist that Secre- 
tary of the Interior Fall had a “misconception of 
the law”? when he signed the oil leases under the 
Harding regime. The decision is also the first to 
uphold Fall in a long series of court battles. 
Judge Smith’s order is based on judgments con- 
trary to other courts, and the whole question, to- 
gether with Teapot Dome, is destined .to be 
fought out in the courts for years. Millions of 


dollars are involved. 


: -}- = —— 

The expected has happened and the independent 
strike on the New York Interborough Rapid 
Transit lines has collapsed, and these workers 
have placed themselves at the mercy of the com- 
pany. Seniority and other working conditions are 
lost. The strikers were members of a company 
“union” which all employees are compelled to join. 
Dues are taken from their envelopes. A large 
group suspended work in the hope of securing 
higher wages. They formed an independent or- 
ganization, but refused to affiliate with the recog- 
nized trade union in this calling. The company 
spent money without limit to defeat the strike, 
and other losses were recorded because of the 
drop in passengers. The Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America was willing to aid the strikers, but the 
latter insisted on joining the bona fide union un- 
der their own terms, 
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Man’s Achievements 
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Man differs from lower forms of animals largely in that he is able to reason 


and control his impulses to some extent. There is no doubt that one who allows 


e 
| himself to satisfy every desire, follow every impulse, weakens his power of resistance 
and he soon finds himself going swiftly down the road of degeneration. It seems 
at times as if it would be wonderful to create a Utopia, or place where every wish 
is fulfilled, every desire satisfied. And yet it is doubtful if those things denied us, 
those things that seems so desirable because they are denied, would not lose their 
glamor if obtained. The pauper wishes for money to be able to satisfy his appetite, 
some millionaires would give their money for a healthy appetite. One often decries 
the fact that he is destined to struggle to overcome difficulties, such as lack of 
finances, disease, etc., in order to exist, but still is forced to admit that if existence 
were too easily obtained, life would indeed become monotonous. 

Man has reached his present status because he has learned to subdue, at least 
partially, his passions, to strengthen himself by denying himself some of the things 
that seem desirable, to cope with every difficulty that may be presented. He has 
learned that through work one finds pleasure and contentment, and that the more 
energy put into a project the more benefit is obtained from it. It is necessary 
only to glance back through the pages of history to ascertain that the ones who 
have realized the most from their short span of life, those whose names are im- 
mortal, are not those who accumulated fortunes, not those who for a time were 
able to control the markets of the world, to build palatial homes, but those who 
spent their time in striving to accomplish something that would aid in the advance- 
ment of humanity, and who left behind them eternal monuments of good deeds 


and examples of self-sacrifice. As Albert Pike stated: 


for others and the world remains and is immortal.” 

In the present age of materialism and commercialism, when the accumula- 
tion of fortunes seems to be the consummate desire of a large majority of the 
people, one may well stop to reason, that finding pleasure in helping others and 
thinking more often of the welfare of the whole, insures the continued advancement 


ee la lake 


and progress of humanity. 


Clemenceau, the aged French statesman, more familiarly known as “The 
Tiger” in French politics, has just completed an important book entitled “Civiliza- 
tion,” which sets forth the mature wisdom of this former War Premier of France. 
It is a book, according to the advance press announcements, filled with many doubts 
and misgivings on the part of Clemenceau of man’s capacity to govern himself. 
ITe sees his fellow human beings on an eternal quest of power to shape the course 
of their government and their own lives. The result of this quest and of man’s 
government is to him a mixture of some success with much of failure. ‘To these 
critical reflections of the Sage of France, one is prompt to reply—it is well to aim 
for the stars even though you do land in a haystack! “?’Tis not what man does 


which exalts him, but what he would do.” 


| “What we have done for ourselves alone dies with us; what we have done 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


A generation ago, says Henry Ford, there were 
a thousand men to every opportunity, while today 
there are a thousand opportunities for every man. 
That is true in the sense and to the extent that 
“there is always room at the top.” There is room 
at the top. But what the world needs is room at 
the bottom, where the people are. The man who 
has a hundredfold more talent and ability than 
his fellows finds his services in demand. The com- 
mon man, 
plentiful, 


the man who is so 
it is he who needs room. 
true of Mr. Ford’s aphorism. 


the average man, 
The same is 
The exceptional man 
has many calls. in the 
presence of restricting monopolies, the supply ex- 


ceeds the opportunities, 


But of the common men, 


Frenzied railroad construction was criticised by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, following a 
five-year’s study of the financial troubles of the 
Western Pacific and the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroads. The latter line runs from Denver to 
Salt Lake City, and the former from Salt Lake 
City to Oakland. The Commission said the build- 
ing of the Western Pacific was unnecessary; that 
the project was undertaken as a “personal ven- 


ture” and was a misuse of funds. “The greater 


part of the Western Pacific Railway,” the Com- 
mission said, “traversed a mountainous and desert 
country which was utterly unable to contribute 
any substantial amount of traffic. Ample railroad 
facilities already existed for traffic moving be- 
tween the Pacific Coast and all territory east of 


the Rocky Mountains.” 


Expenditure of vast sums of money in the 
primary elections of Pennsylvania and Illinois, as 
revealed by senatorial investigations, brings pro- 
tests against the primary system from the National 
The 


probes show that practically all of the contribu- 


Association of Manufacturers and its allies. 


tions came from the same element that now as- 
sumes a virtuous pose. The principle of the pri- 


mary is correct. 


It was established because of 
dictated caucuses and boodle conventions. The 


primary’s success depends upon individual citi- 


zens. If they fail to use the power vested in 
them, privilege will gladly take over their duties. 
But the primary is expensive. 
That’s why privilege would 
return to the closely-knit caucus system, 


The cost covers 
too much ground. 
where 
the few control and a bottomless boodle bag is 
not needed. 
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The First Bank in the 
Mission District 
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“It's silly to say opportunity knocks only once.’ 

“Why ?” 

“No less than eight men have been here today 
trying to let me in on the opportunity of a life- 
time.” 


Teacher (to make sure of the facts) 
name is Johnny Thompson, 
name is Jones.” 

Johnny—‘“Yes, ma’am. 
again and I didn’t.” 


—“‘So your 
but your mother’s 


You see, she married 


“Billy” Wilson, former head of the United Mine 
Workers of America and Secretary of Labor in 
President Wilson’s cabinet, and a successful can- 
didate for the Democratic nomination for U. S. 
Senator in the recent Pennsylvania primary, was 
being questioned on how he happened to win the 
nomination with an expenditure of only $88.81. 

“How did you manage to spend so little?” asked 
Senator Reed of Missouri, chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

“There is nothing mysterious about it,” replied 
Wilson, with a merry twinkle in his eye. 
born in Scotland.” 


“T was 


Free publicity material which the American 
Bankers’ Association is sending out, all cast ready 
for printing includes a two-column article en- 
titled: “The Basic Trouble With American Agri- 
culture.” Here is what the article says: “If the 
farmer as a whole would be happy again, nas must 


take stock of his blessings and thank God for 
them.” 


“Here,” said the traveling phrenologist, who was 


giving a demonstration of his ability by examining 
the “bumps” of one of the local inhabitants, “Is a 
man who has many good points, but who also has 
such an extreme amount of combativeness that 
he is liable to strike another person with almost 
no provocation.” 

“Say that again,” said the 
“and [ll knock you down.” 


“ 


subject” heatedly, 


“Gap, I hate to have you scalliwaggin’ out 
"most every night, the good Lawd only knows 
whur and with what sort of company!” chided 
Mrs. Johnson. 


“Well, anyhow, the lynching I was at last night 


wasn't—” returned Gap Johnson of Rumpus 
Ridge. 

“You can’t tell me a lynching was a _ pious 
affair!” 

“Aw, I d’know! Anyhow, the presiding elder 


was present and made a prayer before we booted 


off'm the stump the feller we hung.”—Kansas City 
Star. 
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THE CHERRY TREE. 


Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 

truth about many things, sometimes pro- 

foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 


One of the largest international unions has col- 
lected from each member in the last 46 years a 
total of $209.58 in dues and assessments. That is 
all that has been paid by those who have been 
members continuously for that period. The dues 
in this union at present amount to $18 per year. 
That is just $1.50 per month. In 1881 the dues 
in this union were 25 cents per year. In the fol- 
for which a loaf 
of bread cannot be bought in most cities today. 
They 


lowing year they were 8 cents, 
have since ranged from 12 cents up to the 
1903 they became $1 per 
and they have not since fallen below that amount. 
Until 1916 the dues in this union were less than 
$10 per year. For the last three years they have 
been at the present figure—$18. There have been 
special assessments in only three years of this 
international union’s history. 


No doubt many members of this union kick 
about the dues they pay. That is found in all 
unions. Even Red Grange kicks at his job. But 
the fact that there to band 
together and to pay the moderate cost of keep- 
ing an international organization in the field has 
meant, in just this one single instance, that more 
than 100,000 workers now work a maximum eight- 


present rate. In year, 


were men willing 


hour day and receive an average wage of about 
$1.25 per hour! investments pay such an 
enormous return as the dues which are paid to 
this international union by its members each year. 


Few 


No money put in the bank, or in stocks or bonds, 
comes back with 
things. 


such a high return of good 


Fully four-fifths of the workers in this trade are 
organized. The union conditions of 
not only for the 
non-union men as well. 
Those who are too niggardly to join the union 
and pay its modest dues receive the benefit of its 
activities, and help themselves. This 
union provides a mortuary benefit for its members, 
and it also provides a sick and disability benefit. 
Its members are not found in poor houses, nor 
are they walking the streets. 


makes the 
work and fixes the rates of pay, 
union men, but for the 


they can’t 


They are at work, 
having good relations with their employers, large 


numbers of them 


owning their homes, having 


money in the 


bank and a live interest in their 


communities. The members of this union are 
among the best patrons of the business places in 


their communities have the money 


with which to Suncnece those things which they 
need and many of those things which are purely 
pleasure giving. 


because they 


The story of this union's struggle from 1881 to 
1926 is one of slow, patient strug ggle and of dra- 
matic defeats and victories. It is the story of men 
in whom hope was always the dominant note and 
of men who would not give up. 
is pretty 
unions, 


The same story 
other international 
The man who kicks about his dues ought 


generally true in 
to sit down with a pencil and figure it all out. 
He has had, in the return for his union dues, the 
greatest bargain ever given to any set of men. 
That there was a union to which he could belong 
That union dues are 
so generally so low is a remarkable fact. That so 


small outlay of 


was his great good fortune. 
much work is done for such a 
money is no less than amazing. It is because there 


are men who believe in a 


cause and who will 
work hard and honestly for a cause. 
Dues 


It is almost a miraculous record. 


It is all proof 
of $209.58 in 
And 


that idealism still flourishes. 
46 years! 


labor union history is filled with such pages. 
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Written for The Labor Clarion When the 
Spirit Moves H. M. C, 
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THE GOBLINS HAVE GOT US—IX. 


Each of the historic goblins that were about to 
get the people—if they didn’t-watch out—had its 
school of orators. Quotations heretofore presented 
disclose the purpose of the orator is to arouse self- 
pity as a powerful motivating force and then to 
play upon that weakness. All the experience of 
the world tends to show the method has been 
practiced for ages. 

Every time in history the people have cast 
down an enslaving tyrant the people rejoiced, for 
they were about to attain freedom. The casting 
down process diverted men’s labors from nor- 
mal, so that when the tyrant was dethroned an 
era of prosperity resulted until the deficiencies in 
production were made up. The apostle of free- 
who had delivered the people from their 
goblin lost caste when times got hard. Yet a 
few years and he had developed into a full-fledged 
tyrant under whom the people suffered. 

So the people and so the tyrants have strutted 
their stuff from the beginning of recorded his- 
tory. It is an interesting story—this chasing of 
tyrants and goblins—especially if we can see the 
parallel that the present forms with the past! We 
are still knocking down tyrants, just as were the 
people in the days of Herodotus. 

Herodotus is commonly known as the “father 
of history.” He lived away back four or five hun- 
dred years before the Christian era. His “History” 
tells of many things that happened long before 
he was born. He visited the Pyramids of Cheops, 
built about 3500 years B. C., and he tells us that 
an interpreter read an inscription in Egyptian 
characters that told “the quantity of radishes, 
onions and garlic consumed by the laborers who 
constructed it.” But Herodotus also tells us a 
lot about “tyrants” That is 
the point to be emphasized—that the “father of 
history” tells about the crushing of tyrants. The 
late World War me there was a 
“tyrant” mixed up in that, too; somebody who 


dom 


that were crushed. 


seems to 


was making the world unsafe for democracy, who 
must be crushed if we were to enjoy liberty. 
Crushing tyrants has been the world’s favorite 


pastime—and every one of them has been crushed 
by oratorical appeals to the emotions of the people. 

Not once has any evidence been supplied that 
the real tyrant was about to be dispatched. True, 
the goblin seemed very real. But if the tyrant 
Was a man, he was just a human being, not differ- 
ent from the rest of us in chemical composition 
or emotional reactions. He may have graded a 
little higher in intelligence test, but idiots have 
been kings. 

If the tyrant was a system of government, it 
was guided by men, some very ordinary dubs 
and some above the average of intelligence. 
Tyrants, however, can’t practice their art single: 
handed. They must have an army of sycophants 
about them—men who like to have their vanities 
tickled. Those closest to the seat of power tickle 
those next below them. They, in turn, tickle the 
next flock—and so on down to the backbone of 
the system—the fellows who do the primary work 
of getting things directly from the earth. These 


always have outnumbered vastly the others in the 
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line to be tickled. Under every governmental sys- 
tem that was ever devised they have always had 
the hardest work and the least reward. Hence 
they have always been the most difficult to keep 
in step with the upper ten. The phenomenon is 
achieved by constant transitions of individuals 
from one station in society to the station next 
above, with the implication that such transition 
is possible for all. 

One of the chief goblins that have paraded 
across the pages of history is the misconception 
that government holds the social fabric together, 
whereas it is the social fabric that holds govern- 
ment together. No nations of the past could have 
maintained the governments of earth today, be- 
cause of the limited means of wealth production. 
The vast armies of men and women employed in 
governmental tasks today owe their ease to the 
greater capacity of men and women in productive 
work to sustain them. One weaver in 1926, for 
instance, produces as much as 9600 weavers in 
1800. The product of one spinner today is equal 
to that of 45,000 spinners of a century ago. One 
railroad employee in the United States moves 
freight per ton mile equal to the labor of 243,000 
coolies employed at similar tasks in the Orient. 

Governments of the past that have been over- 
thrown—from those mentioned by Herodotus to 
those of the late Czar and the Kaiser—seem to 
have suffered inordinately from this misconcep- 
tion, that they were ordained by the Creator to 
protect the people, to guide and direct, to main- 
tain social conditions. The tendencies of gov- 
ernments to broaden their powers and their func- 
tions may be progress, but if I read history aright, 
it is progress that leads to destruction. 

= Yee 
DAUGHERTY FACES GRAFT CHARGES. 

Harry M. Daugherty, former attorney-general, 
will go on trial September 7, in Federal Judge 
Mack’s .court, to defend himself against charges 
in connection with the $7,000,000 
American Metals Company scandal. 

The company, now an American concern, was 
owned largely by German citizens, who resided 
in Germany. When the United States entered 
the war the property was seized because it was 
owned by alien enemies. After the war it was 
turned over to a Swiss corporation that was “a 
blind,” it was charged, for the original owners. 

The Daugherty indictment alleges that when 
the property was turned over to the Swiss car- 
poration in New York, one of the German owners 
gave John T. King, Republican leader of Con- 
necticut, who has since died, $391,000 in Liberty 
bonds. It is also charged that the transfer of 
these bonds were made in the presence of Thomas 
W. Miller, former alien property custodian, who 
is also under indictment, and Jesse Smith, Daugh- 
erty’s confidential adviser, who later committed 
suicide in the “little Green house’ in K_ street, 
Washington. 

The Daugherty indictment alleges that the 
Liberty bonds was an unlawful commission for 
putting through the claim of the Swiss company 
for the German property, and that this conspiracy 
prevented the federal government from receiving 
an unbiased judgment of Daugherty as attorney- 
general, 

The case has no reference to the legality of the 
Swiss transfer, and only relates to the methods 
employed to obtain the signatures of the attorney- 
general and the alien property custodian for the 
transfer, 
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LABOR QUERIES. 
Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who’s 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers, Etc., Etc. 


boo ne nn ee eh 
Q.—When did Congress make 
legal holiday? 
A.—On June 28, 1894. 


Labor Day a 


Q—When was the Pan-American Federation 
of Labor organized and what nations were repre- 
sented? 

A.—November 13, 1918. The United States, 
Mexico, Guatemala, Costa Rica, Salvadore, 
Columbia were represented by delegates. 


and 


Q.—When and where will the 1926 convention 
of the American Federation of Labor be held? 
A.—Beginning October 4 at Detroit, Mich. 

eS ee ee 
UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE. 

Trade unions affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor have an opportunity to increase 
earnings on their money and to aid an enterprise 
approved by the American Federation of Labor 
and a part of the labor movement. The Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company offers that op- 
portunity and every union ought to take advan- 
tage of it. 

Trade present place their funds in 
banks where they earn between 3 and 4 per cent. 
3y investing those funds in the Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company they will enable the company 
to earn 6 per cent for their money. Thus they 
will materially increase the earnings of their 
moneys. 

Where trade unions now invest their funds in 
banks at between 3 and 4 per cent, they will aid 
the labor movement in general by converting 
those investments into shares of the Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company, thus helping labor to 
create and operate its own insurance company. 

By becoming stockholders in this company, 
trade unions also will come into a great finan- 
cial union. Not only will it be possible to provide 
insurance for workers at a lower cost than they 
now are compelled to pay, but, with ever-increas- 
ing reserves and general financial resources, labor 
will be able to encourage housing projects 
and other projects of value to the workers, free- 
ing them in many directions from present burdens 
and usurious practices. 

A tremendous future looms before the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company and every trade 
union which joins in the purchase of stock in the 
company will participate in that future. It is a 
future of great self-help and self-service, and of 
great help and service to the whole labor move- 
ment. Every union that has not acted should 
embrace the opportunity at once, 


unions at 


We ask all members of organized labor to purchase shoes 
bearing our Union Stamp on the sole, inner-sole or lining of 
We ask you not to buy any shoes unless you 


actually see this Union Stamp. 


COLLIS LOVELY 
General President 
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Boot & Shoe Workers’ Union 


Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
246 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Written for Intemational Labor News Service 
By Alexander J. Wedderburn, Jr., President of the 
League of American Inventors. 


SUCCESSFUL MINOR INVENTIONS, 

There may be more money in a trifling inven- 
tion than in a big one. All about us are new ideas 
waiting to be grabbed if we could only see them. 
Consider the familiar mouse trap. It is a simple 
yet ingenious device, familiar to every household. 
The mouse pokes its head through a small hole 
to get a piece of cheese that smells inviting. His 
first nibble releases a trigger and he is garroted. 

That little contrivance invention 
New England Anthony G. Davis, of 
Watertown, Conn., who patented it in 1869. He 
made a fortune from it, 


George A. 


was the of a 


Yankee, 


Mitchell was a poor farmer fiving 
in the village of Turner, Maine, sixty years ago. 
His children toes out of their 
faster than he could afford to buy new ones. It 
occurred to him to cut pieces from sheet copper 
that happened to be handy and fasten them over 
the toes. Thus fortified, he found, one pair of 
shoes would last three times the ordinary length 
of time. He patented the idea and his invention 
brought him wealth. 

Crandall, of “building block” fame, was en- 
gaged in the manufacture of croquet sets. It was 
half a century ago when croquet was a popular 
outdoor sport. He hit upon the idea of economiz- 
ing cost by putting the boxes together with 
wooden teeth that would fit into corresponding 
openings along each opposite edge. Thus their 
parts could be assembled without the use of nails 
or glue. 


kicked the shoes 


It so chanced that at this very time Crandall’s 
small daughter was sick with the measles. To 
her he showed her some pieces of his 
croquet boxes and she found much delight in 
putting them together. Crandall observed her 
and was persuaded to adopt the idea to a new 
kind of building block, ; 

Crandall was a born inventor. It was he wh» 
invented the famous “Pigs in Clover” puzzle, 


amuse 


Rather exasperating is the obviousness of many 
ideas which have brought fortunes to their origi- 
Take, for instance, the Dennison ship- 
ping tag. The trouble used to be that the tags 
would tear out at the tiehole. 
round the tiehole with a cardboard reinforcement! 


nators. 
How easy to sur- 


Just that was the whole of Dennison’s invention. 


Today the Dennison company is known from 
one end of the country to the other. 
Note—Previous articles in this series may be 


obtained by writing to the League of American 
Inventors, Washington, D. C. 
—— . 4 7 
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ever you are spending your union-earned money. 
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Buy Union Stamped Shoes : 
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Facto 


CHARLES L. BAINE 
meral Secretary-Treasurer 
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Phone Douglas 2412 25 Years’ Experience 
Oculists’ Prescriptions Filled 
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GEO. P. MARTIN 


OPTOMETRIST AND OPTICIAN 


Office with G. E. Biddell & Co., Kodaks, Etc. 
712 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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a SS 
Phone Market 5725 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 


| Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 


3091 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisce 
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SENICK RADIO 


THE HOUSE OF 
FRIENDLY SERVICE 


3256 TWENTY-SECOND STREET 
BETWEEN MISSION AND VALENCIA H 
bone ——s 
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JULIUS S. GODEAU 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALMER 
41 VAN NESS AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
PRIVATE EXCHANGE MARKET 711 
OAKLAND STOCKTON 


FUNERAL SPRVIOK THAT SAVES AND SERVES 
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Electrical Appliances Supplies and Repairs 


Mazda Lamps 
ANNOUNCING THE REMOVAL OF 


General Radio & Electric Co. 


TO 1408 MARKET STREET, AT FELL STREET 
Telephone Hemlock 7062 


Radio Sets and Accessories, Parts, Repairs, Service 


' 
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SALES SERVICE 


MOSES-GETSINGER, INC. 
Authorized Ford Dealers 
Phone Atwater 1967 3019 MISSION STREET 
San Francisco 


Equipped to Give You Service 
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Home of Generous Credit 


DRESS WELL 
On Easy Terms 


HOME CLOTHING CO. 


2500 MISSION STREET 


bow wee 


EVERY THING 
FOR THE 


HOME 


EASY TERMS 


Sterling 


FURNITURE COMPANY 
BUNSTER & SAXE 
O49 MARKET STREET 
GRANADA THEATRE DIRECTLY OPP. 
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POO nee ooo oe ny 
TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 
ban nnn on esos 


Within the past month the Examiner chapel 
has lost two of its popular members. The first 
of these was Albert S. Roth, 35 years of age, who 
passed away at Glendale Sanitorium near Los 
Angeles on June 23, 1926. Mr. Roth is survived 
by a brother and sister residing in Los Angeles. 
He was a native of California, and for the past 
several years a member of the Examiner compos- 
ing room staff. A combination of diseases was 
responsible for his passing. He was buried in 
Cemetery, Los Angeles, on June 
Roth had been in ill health for 
departed 


Forest Lawn 
26, 1926. Mr. 
many months, and several weeks ago 
for southern California in an effort to recuperate 
his failing health, and his death was unknown 
to his chapel mates or local officers until within 
the past week, when verification was made of his 
demise. 

The second member of the Examiner chapel to 
pass away was Wm. S. Mayer, aged 60 years, 
who passed away on August 4, 1926, and the cause 
of his death was given as heart trouble. He is 
survived by his widow, Anne W,. Mayer. Mr. 
Mayer was a native of New York state, but had 
spent the past 20 years in San Francisco. The 
funeral was held on August 6, 1926, under the 
auspices of the Christian Science Church, and the 
body removed to Cypress Lawn Cemetery for 
cremation. These two members were especially 
well known among the membership of the Ex- 
aminer chapel, where they had hosts of friends 
who join in extending sympathy to their be- 
reaved relatives. 

The many friends of Fred F. Bebergall, formerly 
a member of this union but now foreman of an 
Oakland daily newspaper, will be saddened to 
learn of the death of his aged mother in this city 
on August 4, 1926. 

Local officers of the Typographical Union and 
many residents of San Francisco, who are inti- 
mately acquainted with Chas. P. Barrett, president 
of the Sacramento Typographical Union and prest- 
dent of the Central 
Typographical Unions, 
morning when the press dispatches carried news 


California Conference of 


were shocked Monday 
of the sudden and untimely death of Mr. Barrett 
and his estimable wife, which had taken place 
the night before when their car overturned on the 
Auburn highway north of Sacramento. Mr. and 
Mrs. Barrett were killed They had 
been attending a picnic given by the Sacramento 
Typographical Union and were returning to their 
home when the accident occurred. A lady riding 
in the car with the Barretts was thrown clear of 


instantly, 


the wreck and suffered minor injuries. Mr. Bar- 
rett was one of the most energetic union officials 
in California, and had a host of friends who re- 
gret his untimely passing, 

A. W. Evans and wife, of Stockton, passed 
through this city during the past week en route 
to their home from a two’ weeks’ vacation spent 
at Santa Cruz. Mr. Evans is one of the best- 
known members of the Stockton Typographical 
Union and is an ardent worker in the cause of 
unionism in the valley city. 

W. E. Pitschke, of the Franklin Linotype 
chapel, has been confined to his home for more 
than a week by illness. 
for his early recovery. 


His many friends hope 


Ray Farr is back in San Francisco, where he 
expects to remain until the hills turn green in 
the coming springtime. Mr. Farr left San Fran- 
cisco in May and has spent the intervening months 
in Sacramento and Stockton in the hopes that 
the hot weather of the valley would relieve him 
of the pains caused by neuritis. Mr. Farr states 
that he had a pleasant visit with old friends in 
the above cities, but gained no relief from the 


neuritis which has been bothering him for the 
past year, 

According to the minutes of the California State 
Federation of Labor, Don F. Stewart, former 
president of Stockton Typographical Union and 
at present secretary of the Stockton Labor Coun- 
cil, has been elected to fill a vacancy on the 
executive committee of the State Federation of 
Labor caused by the death of Clarence Leonard. 
Mr. Stewart, while a young man, is one of the 
most active unionists in the San Joaquin valley, 
and has worked miracles in the labor movement 
of his home city. 

Eugene Staley is again happy. Mr. Staley’s 
wife, who has been visiting with a daughter near 
Eureka, has returned to her home in San Fran- 
cisco greatly improved in health. 

Dan O’Connell, of the Chronicle chapel, is 
spending a few weeks in Calistoga, where he is 
recuperating his health in the baths at that well- 
known resort. 

Geo. Smith, of the Neal, Stratford & Kerr 
chapel, is back on the job after a two weeks’ trip, 
during which he and his family visited Yosemite 
National Park and enjoyed a tour through south- 
ern California, 

The many friends of John Schermerhorn along 
the Coast would doubtless take with a grain of 
salt his account of a late fishing trip to Pyramid 
Lake in Nevada, if it were not for the fact that 
his story is authenticated by the government 
agents and the state officials of the state of 
Nevada. Mr. Schermerhorn, while fishing in 
Pyramid Lake, was successful in hooking a black 
spotted trout which proved to be 39 inches in 
length and weighing 41 pounds. Mr. Schermer- 
horn states that it took him almost an hour to 
land this king of the trout family. The verifica- 
tion of weights and measures was made by the 
Indian agent at the Pyramid Lake reservation, 
and the fish transferred to the University of 
Nevada at Reno, where it is preserved intact in 
alcohol. So far as known this is the largest 
trout ever caught in the United States. 

Chicago Typographical Union No. 16 has con- 
cluded negotiations with the Franklin Associa- 
tion of that city, which includes a contract which 
will expire the middle of 1929, being approximately 
a three-year contract. An increase of $3.00 a week 
was secured over the old scale on both day and 
night forces, and 44 hours will constitute a week’s 
work until June 15, 1928, when the night forces 
will be granted the 40-hour week 
8 hours each, 


five nights of 
This gives the Chicago printers 
the following scale: Hand men, day, $54.00; night, 
$58.00. Operators and machinists, day, $55.40; 
night, $59.40. Lobster shifts will receive the night 
scale with a 40-hour week. Price and a half for 
the first three hours of overtime, and double price 
thereafter, and double price for Saturday after- 
noons and holidays. The newspaper scale of No. 
16 had recently been concluded wherein they 
signed a three-year contract, and their scale for 
the following three years are: First year, day 
$61.00, night $66.00; second year, day ‘$62.00, 
night $67.00; third year, day $63.00, night $68.00. 
This is an immediate increase of $3.00 per week 
with the addition of $1.00 per week each year 
thereafter, and will make the scale of No. 16 one 


of the best in the jurisdiction of the International. 

Sunday, August 15, is the regular meeting date 
of San Francisco Typographical Union No. 21, 
and all members of the union are urged to be pres- 
ent as considerable business of importance will 
come before the meeting. 

Word has been received from E. J. Gerlach, 
partner of H. L. Beck chapel, from Yosemite 
that the bear hunting there is not so good this 
season. He writes of there being no water in 
the falls—but we cannot understand what in 
h 1 use he would have of water on a bear 
hunting trip. We know that we prepared a 
formula for him before leaving and he had a 
couple of husky bottles, so the cold water would 
probably fit in for a good purpose. Here’s hoping 
E. J. G. “rolls in” safely next week, 

Examiner Chapel Notes—By C. L. Stright. 


“Bones” Anderson has heard the call of the 
wild. The day force expect some great stories 
soon, 


Jack Peters, of the Los Angeles Examiner, has 
been renewing acquaintances during the week. 
When Jack and Fred Baker started fanning about 
“30 years ago” the writer faded out. 

Tom Black has been visiting West Oakland 
again. 

Bill Cody and Colonel White are headed south. 
That’s no place for two good drinking men. 
Rumor has it that they are making the trip 
in the Colonel’s new Buick coupe. God help 
Bill Cody. 

Tommy Daly is visiting with his mother, who 
is ill in Helena, Montana. 

Harry Darr “snook” away for a week at Santa 
Cruz and another week on the Russian river. 

Bob Hetherington won’t be outdone by the 
“subs” and is vacationing for a few weeks. 

Roy Donovan is now a full-fledged “bug”—auto 
and radio. 

Bill Keirns, late night skipper on the “News,” 
is now putting them together in the ad alley. 

The “regs” are not the only ones who can 
afford vacations. Ernie Soutar is swimming at 


Long Beach. Al Bollas and Chet. Chamberlain 


Mellow as 


the Moonlight 
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Attention-Organized Labor 


UNION LABEL 


On Ready-to-Wear Cloth- 
ing, Shirts, Overalls and 
other workingmen’s 
clothing. 


The only label that is 
recognized by the 
American Federation 
of Labor and all its 
Affiliated Bodies. 


Co-op Brands—Dreadnaught Brands are on the ‘‘We Don’t 


WATCH FOR THIS 


Patronize List,’’ United Garment Workers of America. 
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returned Sunday p. m. with a big four-point buck, 
and Spiro of the Classic Grill acted as the official 
butcher. About 40 packages of venison were 
distributed among the gang. 

John Paul showed good judgment and went to 
Canada for his vacation, 

Bob Britt has heard of the lures of southern 
California. The bathing beauties at Venice are 
due for a treat. 

Josephine Caminata is vacationing at Glenwood. 
in the Santa Cruz countains, 

Ed Conlon, of the typecasting room, is in Tos 
Angeles for an extended visit with his son. Neil 
Adams is taking his place on the monotypes. 

Ed Palmer has joined the property owners. 
Henceforth he will pay taxes in Oakland. 

J. E. Tousley is foolin’ around with the M. D.s 
again. This time it’s appendicitis. 

Willie Neely has left for a vacation in Oregon. 
He slipped the “tf” slip to youthful Johnny Branch. 

M. Alexander is toiling diligently while E, F. 
“Casey” Carey is looking after his acreage in the 
east bay. 

Johnny Krebs thought a rest would do him good, 
so he has put up the “tf” sign for Paul Songer. 

“Admiral” Apperson, shipping expert, has en- 
trusted his cares and worries to Lee Crebassa for 
an indefinite period. 

Curt Hasspacker is the latest acquisition to the 
machinists’ list. He has helped distribute the 
graphite for quite a while now and seems to like 
the place. 

M. J. McDonnell has recently returned to the 
“old job.” He enjoyed his vacation with his fam- 
ily at Yosemite. Quite a place, says Mac with a 
smile, 

Genial George Brady is planning to put the 
South End Rowing Club into the calcium’s glare. 
George will take in the regatta at San Diego in 
the near future. 

Poor “Cy” Stright, hardening of the arteries, 
softening of the brain, or some other “goofy” 
affliction, seems to hold him in its grasp. He 
lends “five’ and can’t remember who got it. 
Here’s hoping some one’s conscience gets the 
better of them and prompts a quick return, for 
“Cy” is getting lower all the time waiting, 

Daily News Notes—By L. L. Heagney. 

Making up the woman’s page, with a feminist 
telling you how to do it, may be easy enough, but 
Hesson “no like.” After work Saturday he stepped 
on the gas and drove half way to Los Angeles 
before stopping. He got back Monday morning 
at 4, just in time to go to work. He had calmed 
down by that time. 

Los Angeles has been entertaining a distin- 
guished visitor all week, Charley Reid having 
migrated thereto on a visit to his parents. He 
may stay a week; if he likes it, even longer. 

Two new subs attached themselves to the pay- 
roll recently and show regularly at night, espe- 
cially pay night, the same being “Babe” Baker 
and Herb Hail. 

Mrs. Bert Coleman was ill all of the week. 
Bert had set aside for a vacation, and had hired 
a sub with that object in view; so his time was 
passed doing housework. The same thing happened 
last year, but Bert hopes that next year, if she is 
going to take her vacation in bed, she’ll do it a 
week ahead. 

Davis, who hangs the elevator pretty regularly 
on No. 6, plans to let somebody else do it be- 
ginning August 29, on which date he and Mrs. 
Davis will climb into the family flivver for a state- 
wide trip. Going up to Eureka via Redwood high- 
way, they will head back at Grants Pass, over to 
Shasta National Park, to Tahoe, Yosemite, and 
thence to Los Angeles, something like a three 
weeks’ trip. 
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Demand the union label, card and button when- 
ever you are spending your union-earned money. 
Be a genuine trade unionist at all times. 


CONVENTION CALL! 
July 31, 1926. 

To All Affiliated Unions, Greeting: You are 
hereby notified that, in pursuance of the Consti- 
tution of the American Federation of Labor, the 
forty-sixth annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor will be held at Graystone 
Hall, Detroit, Mich., beginning 10 o’clock Mon- 
day morning, October 4, 1926, and will continue 
in session from day to day until the business of 
the convention shall have been completed. 

Representation—Representation in the conven- 
tion will be on the following basis: From national 
or international unions, for less than 4000 mem- 
bers, one delegate; 4000 or more, two delegates; 
8000 or more, three delegates; 16,000 or more, four 
delegates; 32,000 or more, five delegates; 64,000 
or more, six 128,000 or more, 
delegates, and from central 
and state federations, and from local trade unions 
not having a national or international union, and 
from federal labor unions, one delegate. 

Organizations to be entitled to representation 
must have obtained a_ certificate of affiliation 
(charter), at least one month prior to the con- 
vention. 

Delegates must be elected at least two weeks 
previous to the convention, and their names for- 
warded to the secretary of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor immediately after their election. 

Delegates are not entitled to seats in the con- 
vention unless the tax of their organization has 
been paid in full to August 31, 1926, 

The principles which the American Federation 
of Labor espouses and has always championed 
are just as sound, vital and constructive today as 
they were when they were formulated and origi- 
nally proclaimed. They are the simple principles 
of justice, humanity, fairness and common hon- 
esty. It is our opinion that we can best serve 
the masses of the people and thus promote the 
general welfare of humankind through a redec- 
laration of labor’s aims, purposes and _ policies 
and through the giving of new life, lustre and 
vitality to the ideals to which it aspires through 
a rededication of our movement to those funda- 
mental verities upon which the American Fed- 
eration of Labor so immovably rests. 

The convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, which convenes at Detroit on October 4, 
1926, presents a most excellent opportunity for 
study, research and the formulation of future 
policies. The officers and delegates in attendance 
at the convention can make a searching analysis 
of existing economic conditions and they can plan 
for the future in a comprehensive and_ broad- 
visioned way. Through the adoption of a progres- 
sive and constructive program the organized 
workers everywhere will be inspired to put forth 
increased efforts in the work of organization and 
the unorganized workers will be attracted to our 
banner through the hope of the help and protec- 
tion which we have to offer them. 

We earnestly hope that each and every organi- 
zation entitled to representation will be repre- 
sented. Let every affiliated organization be repre- 
sented in the convention by the full and complete 
number of delegates to which the organization is 
entitled. We urge this because of the educational 
benefit which will come to those who may be 
privileged to attend and because the American 
Federation of Labor and the organized labor 
movement needs the advice, assistance and the 
personal co-operation of the chosen representa- 
tives of all affiliated bodies. 

Credentials—Credentials in duplicate are for- 
warded to all affiliated unions. The original cre- 
dential should be given to the delegate-elect and 
the duplicate forwarded to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor office, A. F. of L. Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Committee on Credentials will meet at the 
headquarters of the American Federation of Labor 


delegates; 
and so 


seven 


on; bodies 


Thirteen 


six days previous to the opening of the convention 
and will report immediately upon the opening 
thereof at Detroit, hence secretaries will observe 
the necessity of mailing the duplicate credentials 
of their respective delegates at the earliest pos- 
sible moment to Washington, D. C. 

Resolutions; Time Limit—Under the American 
Federation of Labor constitution, resolutions of 
any character or proposition to change any pro- 
vision of the constitution cannot be introduced 
after the second day’s session without unanimous 
consent. 

Railroad Rates—Upon our application for a 
reduction in railroad rates for the benefit of the 
delegates and visitors to the convention, we are 
advised that the rate of fare and one-half for the 
round trip will be granted, provided there are at 
least 250 delegates and visitors holding certifi- 
cates, which may be obtained at the railroad ticket 
offices when through going tickets are purchased, 
where the amount paid for the ticket is not less 
than 67 cents. These certificates should be turned 
in by delegates when they present their creden- 
tials. A railroad agent will validate the certifi- 
cates, but no certificate will be validated by the 
agent until there are 250 certificates in his posses- 
sion. Only certificates showing the purchase of 
through tickets to Detroit will be validated. 

Delegates should determine if certificates may 
be secured at their starting point; if not, they may 
buy a ticket to the nearest point at which a cer- 
tificate may be secured and buy their through 
ticket from that point. Delegates planning to 
stop off en route are requested to secure a certifi- 
cate at the last place of stop-off, from which they 
will make the through trip to Detroit. All dele- 
gates are urged to secure certificates, whether or 
not they may use them for their return ticket, 
to insure that we may have the necessary 250 for 
the benefit of those who want to avail themselves 
of the reduction in fare. 

Under the certificate plan the regular one-way 
fare is paid for the going ticket. The validated 
certificate presented to the agent at De- 
troit will entitle the the certificate to 
a reduction of one-half the regular fare for the re- 
turn trip. 

The 


selling dates for going tickets. 


ticket 
holder of 


more than 
These dates vary 


railroads will not allow seven 
in the different railroad territories, being regulated 
according to the distance from Detroit, and do not 
run consecutively. Delegates should advise with 
ticket agents, when arranging for their railroad 
transportation, to insure that certificates will bear 
the authorized selling dates. 

Certificates will be validated in Detroit on Oc- 
tober 5th, 8th, 11th and 14th, and will be honored 
for the purchase of return tickets up to and includ- 
ing October 20th. 

Fraternally yours, 
WM. GREEN, President. 
Attest: FRANK MORRISON, Secretary, 

James First Vice-President; Frank 
Duffy, Vice-President; T. A. Rickert, 
Third Vice-President; Jacob Fischer, Fourth Vice- 
President; Matthew Woll, Fifth Vice-President: 
Martin F. Ryan, Sixth Vice-President: James 
Wilson, Seventh Vice-President; James P. Noo- 
nan, Eighth Vice-President; Daniel J. 
Treasurer.—Executive Council, American 
tion of Labor. 


Duncan, 
Second 


Tobin, 
Federa- 
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Demand the union label, card and button when- 
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Synopsis of Meeting Held Friday Evening, 
August 6, 1926. 

Called to order at 8 p. m. by President Wm. 
P. Stanton. 

Rollcall of Officers—Treasurer McTiernan ex- 
cused. 

Minutes of Previous 
printed in Clarion. 

Communications — Filed—From Longshore 
Lumbermen, stating the organization has indorsed 
nominees of the Non-Partisan Political Com- 
mittee. Minutes of San Francisco Building Trades 
Council. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From 
Makers’ No. 203, wage, and agree- 
From Building Trades Council, requesting 
action against Hale Inc., and Lundstrom 
Hat Company, because of unfairness toward build- 
ing trades. 

Referred to Laws and Legislative Committee— 
From Civic League of Improvement Clubs, call- 
ing attention to violation by building contractors 


Meeting—Approved as 


Sau- 
sage scale, 
ment. 
Bros., 


of regulations against using sidewalks for storage 
of building materials and appliances during con- 
struction, and asking for assistance in having the 
regulations enforced. 

Report of Executive Committee—Have laid over 
application for action against Cherry’s Wearing 
Apparel Store to enable both sides to be repre- 
sented. 

Law and Legislative Committee—On request 
of members of committee, report on bus franchise, 
re-referred to committee, and announcing commit- 
tee will hold a hearing on the matter on coming 
Tuesday evening. 

Non-Partisan Political Committee—Report of 
meeting held Saturday evening, July 31, 1926, and 
result of balloting for indorsements of candidates 
for legislative offices in the City and County of 
San Francisco, read and ordered filed (candidates 
indorsed by the committee were printed in preced- 
ing issue of the Labor Clarion). 

Report of Unions—Culinary Unions will have 
a float in the Oakland parade; donated another 
$100 to British Miners. Clerks’ 
parade; ask union men and women to ask for the 


Grocery will 
clerk’s button when purchasing groceries. 

Trade Union Promotional League—Will take 
part in the Oakland parade. List of stores carry- 
ing fifty per cent union labels on wearing apparel 
will soon be ready for distribution. 

New Business—Motion made to rescind former 
action to send two delegates to convention of 
State Federation of Labor. Motion lost. A num- 
ber of motions relative to compensation of the 
delegates were made and discussed, resulting in 
a decision to pay the two delegates $25 each for 
expenses. 

Nominations for delegates then being declared 
to be in order, the following were nominated: 
Anthony L. Noriega, Wm. G. Desepte, John 
Mooney, Felix Dumond. Further nominations 
laid over to next meeting. 

Receipts—$224.50. Expenditures—$145.00. 

Council adjourned at 9:30 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 

P. S.—Edueation, organization, and co-opera- 
tion are the three cardinal principles of the organ- 
movement. Only by practicing them 
can the workers realize the ideals of the move- 


ized labor 
ment, and make their lives count in the progress 
and destiny of mankind. 


> 


Demand the union label, card and button when- 
ever you are spending your union-earned money. 
Be a genuine trade unionist at all times. 


STATEMENT ON THE PETEET CASE. 

The notorious Peteet case in Tijuana was 
closed last week with the acquittal of the four 
men who had been arrested and charged with the 
responsibility for the death of the Peteet family. 

The entire mess was of no interest to the organ- 
ized labor movement until press dispatches carried 
the story of the last day of the trial containing 
the report that one Joseph W. Kelly had sub- 
mitted a deposition for the defense, in which it 
was stated “that he had been delegated by the 
American Federation of Labor and the Mexican 
Federation of Labor, at a meeting held in New 
York several months ago, to investigate this case 
for the sake of harmony between those two labor 
movements.” 


These press dispatches have been the cause of 
considerable inquiry in the office of the Central 
Labor Council as to the truth of such statements, 
and the executive board of the Council, at its 
meeting on last Monday evening, sent the follow- 
ing wire to President Green of the American [Fed- 
eration of Labor: 

“Joseph W. Kelly, formerly an organizer for 
the International Association of Machinists, is re- 
ported to have made a sworn deposition in Peteet 
case in Tijuana to the effect that he 
specifically designated by the American I[edera- 
tion of Labor to investigate this case for the 
Federation. Our opinion is labor has no interest 
in the matter and Kelly’s action, together with 
others, has caused considerable agitation locally. 
Endeavoring to get full copy of his deposition. 
Am mailing newspaper clippings.” 


was 


In reply to this telegram, President Green has 
wired the Los Angeles Central Labor Council: 
“Greatly surprised upon receiving information con- 
tained in your telegram August 2nd. Joseph W. 
Kelly was not authorized, either directly or in- 
directly, by the American Federation of Labor to 
investigate Peteet case in Tijuana. The American 
Federation of Labor had no interest in this Case, 
consequently did not authorize Mr. Kelly, or any 
other person, to make an invyestigation.”—Los An- 
geles Citizen, 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List’’ of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 


out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 
Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 
Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 
Compton’s Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 
Ever-Good Bakery, Haight & Fillmore. 
Foster’s Lunches. 
E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
| Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 
Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission 
Market Street R. R. 
National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 
Regent Theatre. 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 
' Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 
Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 
Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 
Traung Label & Litho Co. 
Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 
{ 


All Barber Shopsopen on Sunday are unfair 
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BENDER’S 
; The Family Shoe Store : 
} 2412 Mission St., near Twentieth 3 
? Packard Shoes Martha Washington ? 
2 for Men Shoes for Women 3 
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Stutes 


Yestaurant 
MARKET AT 4TH. SAN FRANCISCO 


POMPEI! MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. 
Manufacturers of 
HIGH-GRADE GOODS 
Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street 
Phone Lakeside 1246 
Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street 
2987 Folsom St., near 26th, San Francisco 
Phone Mission 5744 
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N. H. HOWARD Phone MARKET 3697 


Sterling Auto Top Co. 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 
AND TRIMMING 
; 633-635-637 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE 


o 
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Dr. Wilson 


CURES YOUR 
COFFEE 
TROUBLES 


38c--40c--45c--50c 


Granada Market, Market St. bet. 3d& 4th 
Factory: Mission St. bet. 7th & 8th 


2 Stores: 
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Now at 1261 Market St., Nr. Hotel Whitcomb 


ED. JONES 
HARDWARE & TOOL CO. 


THE TOOL STORE 


TOOLS FOR ALL TRADES 
HARDWARE, ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Phones: Market 994, Market 995 


1261 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Near Eighth Street 


e 


—" 
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CLEAN LIGHT AIRY 


FLOOR SPACE 
FOR RENT 


SUITABLE FOR 
LIGHT MANUFACTURING 
AND SALESROOM 


ALSO STORAGE SPACE IN 
BASEMENT 
APPLY 
W. N. BRUNT BUILDING 


111 SEVENTH STREET 
Cor. MINNA ST. NEAR MISSION 8ST. 
ee 
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JOINT LABOR DAY COMMITTEE. 
Minutes of Meeting Held in San Francisco Labor 
Temple, Saturday Evening, August 7, 1926. 
Called to order at 8:15 by Chairman Gallagher. 
Minutes of the previous meeting read and ap- 

proved. 

Communication—Filed—From Kenney Automo- 
tive Parts Co., 525 Valencia street, San Fran- 
cisco, stating company is ready to ship and 
handle banner carriages on Labor Day at Oak- 
land, and renting banner carriages for the occa- 
sion. * 

Reports of Delegates—The following unions of 
the Labor Council have voted to parade: Auto 
Mechanics No. 1305, Boilermakers No. 6, Elevator 
Constructors No. 8, Grocery Clerks No. 648, Ice 
Wagon Drivers, Iron Trades Council with band, 
Local Joint Board of Culinary Unions with float, 
Label Section and Trades Union Promotiona! 
League, Janitors No. 9, Teamsters No. 85 with 
band, Molders No. 164, United Laborers No. 1. 

Delegate Cook of the Building Trades Council 
reported that through the efforts of a special visit- 
ing committee, the following Building Trades 
unions have voted to parade: Cement Workers 
No. 580, Painters No. 1158, Glass Workers No. 
696, Carpenters No. 1689, Material Teamsters 
No. 216, Carpenters No. 22; Painters No. 19, 
Millmen No. 42, Varnishers and Polishers, Elec- 
trical Workers No. 6, Sheet Metal Workers No. 
104, Pile Drivers No. 34. A number of other 
unions were visited, but have not announced their 
decision yet, 

The District Council of Carpenters will have a 
band and float. 


The District Council of Painters will also have 
a band and float. 


Favorable answers are expected from a number 
of both Building Trades and Labor Council 
unions, wherefore it is estimated that at least 15,- 
U00 trade unionists from San Francisco and 40,000 
additional San Franciscans will attend the fes- 
tivities in Oakland. 


Delegate Spooner, secretary of the Alameda 
County Central Labor Council, outlined the line 
of march of the parade as follows: Start 11 a. m. 
from foot of Broadway, divisions falling into line 
from cross street beginning with Second street 
and ending with Sixth street, the line going up 
Broadway to Twenty-second, turning east into 
Grand avenue and along said thoroughfare to 
Lake Shore Park, where the parade disbands. He 
stated that Idora Park will be free for the after- 
noon picnic; in the evening there will be illumina- 
tion of Lake Merritt and literary exercises in the 
Civic Auditorium, to be followed by a grand ball. 

Arrangements have been made with the Key 
Route to furnish ample transportation from 
9 a.m., every twenty minutes, to Twelfth and 
Broadway. Further arrangements will be made 
for transportation of floats and automobiles with 


the Southern Pacific Company to foot of Broad- 
way, 
Rules relating to advertising will not be 


changed, so that the same rules will be followed 
as in previous Labor Day demonstrations in San 
Francisco. 

The joint committee, on motion, decided here- 
after to meet every Saturday night until Labor 
Day, so as to keep all delegates and unions fully 
informed regarding the plans for the celebration. 

Meeting adjourned at 10 p.m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, 


Secretary. 


SS 
First Salesman—‘So you went through France 
with your samples? How did you make out?” 
Second Salesman—Rotten. Every time [ 
handed any one my card he thought I wanted to 
fight a duel.”—Penn, Punch Bowl. 


SUNLIGHT AND HEALTH.* 
By the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor. 


8 SUMMER AND WINTER SUN BATHS 
FOR BABIES. 


Pigmentation or tanning of the skin and not 
sunburn is the end for which to strive in giving 
sun baths to babies. No absolute rule can be laid 
down as to how long this will take. The baby 
with fair skin will require shorter exposures at 
first to avoid sunburn, but may be given more 
frequent sun baths, possibly twice or even three 
times a day in order to hasten pigmentation. The 
baby with dark hair and dark skin will pigment 
more rapidly and longer exposures can be safely 
given. Negro babies may have twice as long ex- 
posures as white babies. Older children can 
usually have longer initial exposures than young 
babies. A general schedule such as this may be 
followed fairly closely, but no schedule will serve 
for all babies and common sense must be used at 
all times to avoid sunburn. 


During the spring months sun baths are best 
given between ten and one, but during the hot 
summer months they should be given earlier in 
the morning, between eight and eleven. Once the 
child’s body has become well tanned he can play 
in the sun several hours, provided he wears a 
light cotton shade hat. During the extreme heat 
of July and August it is better that the child 
should play in the shade between eleven and three. 
A child accustomed to complete sun baths in the 
summer can continue them late into the fall and 
can have partial sun baths on all sunny days in 
the winter. Outdoor sun baths may be started as 
described at any time during the spring, summer 
or fall, but the duration of these initial exposures 
must depend on the season, those of the spring 
and fall being longer than those of July and 
August. 

In the northern states during the winter months 
from November to March it is often difficult to 
give outdoor sun baths to very young babies. The 
heat of the sunlight which we would so gladly 
dispense with in July and August must be used 
to its greatest extent in winter and spring. It has 
been found that the temperature in winter may 
be forty or more degrees higher. in the direct sun- 
light in a place protected from the wind than in 
the shade. Babies born in the winter should s sleep 
as often as possible outdoors in the sun during 
the morning nap and the sun be allowed to shine 
on the cheeks and face. During these months, 
moreover, partial sun baths may be given to 
babies indoors lying inside an open window, The 
window may be opened at the top or at the bot- 
tom, but it is important that the baby lie in the 
patch of sunlight which has come through the 
open space. During the indoor sun bath it is 
best to close the doors of the room to avoid 
drafts. The same technic may be used for the 
indoor sun bath as for the outdoor. Babies who 
have become accustomed to indoor sun baths in 
winter can begin outdoor sun baths in Februaiy 
or March, ‘ 


DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 
GEO. W. CASWELL CO. 


Sutter 6654 


209- 273 POST ST., near a STOCKTON. 
FAMOUS FOR EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Phone Hemlock 599 


The Hub Restaurant . 


Nielsen Bros., Prop. 


1680 HAIGHT STREET 
Market and Haight Streets 


Branch of 16th Street Restaurant 
3027 16th Street 
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Phone Kearny 1540 
UNION LABEL CLOTHES 
+ 
Pate 
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830 MARKET STREET 
Rooms 207-210 Gillette Building 


Second Floer 


Corner Ellis Street 
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Clever-Up Your Appearance 
—with a smart new Lundstrom or Stetson felt. 
If you want a becoming hat, be coming to 

6 
Lad 


/ 


HAT COMPANY 


72 Market St. 1457 Fillmore St. 2640 Mission St. 
720 Market St. 26 Third St. 3242 Mission St. 


1080 Market St. 167 Powell St. 


1435 Broadway, Oakland 
226 W. 5th St., Los Angeles 


UNION MADE SINCE 1884 
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CARPETS STOVES 
BEDDING 
On the 


EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 


ee 


re 
a A TRUST FUND SAVINGS 
ACCOUNT 


is just like a regular Savings Account while the 
depositor lives; afterward it has special advantages 
for his beneficiaries. Ask for our booklet ‘‘Pro- 
tection That Endures Beyond Life.” 


HUMBOLDT BANK — 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 
783 Market Street, near a 


San Francisco, California 


Everything for 
your home— 


a 


SG. Your word’s good 
for all the credit 
you want. 
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FEET ACHE? 

ALL MEN and WOMEN who suffer from aching, tired feet 
and troublesome Arches should attend the— 

| ARCH-AID SHOE 

ij Demonstration—August 16th to 21st 
at any of our three stores—FREE exposition of the won- 
derful benefits derived from wearing “Arch-Aid” Shoes— 
by trained experts. 

WHEN YOUR FEET ACHE—SEE US ABOUT IT! 

SAN Philadee~ MISSION STORE 
H FRANCISCO'S OPEN 
UNION ee uel a SATURDAY 

H SHOE 825 MARKET ST. AND MISSION AT 22D EVENINGS 
STORES 525 Hearne ee Oakland Until 9:30 
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Brief Items of Interest 


bow 


The following members of San Francisco unions :} 


died during the past week: James C. Madison of 
the railroad trainmen, John W. E. Schuyler of 
the butchers, James P. King of the molders, 


From now on until Labor Day the Joint Labor 
Day Committee will meet every Saturday night 
in the Labor Temple, so that every detail of 
the celebration in Oakland may be properly at- 
tended to. A large number of San Francisco 
unions have already voted to parade, and up to 
date there are indications that from 15,000 to 30,- 
000 trade unionists of this city will participate 
in the parade. 


The Sausage Makers’ Union has adopted a new 
wage scale and working agreement, and it is now 
before the Executive» Committee of the Labor 
Council for consideration and recommendation. 
The committee will probably report to the Council 
on the subject at this evening’s meeting. 


Waiters’ Union No. 30 has donated another $100 
to the striking British miners, and other culinary 
unions are taking up the matter a second time 
with every prospect of additional contributions. 


At last Friday’s meeting of the Labor Council 
Anthony Noriega, W. G. Desepte, Felix Dumond 
and John Mooney were nominated for delegates 
to the State Federation of Labor Convention to 
be held in Oakland commencing September 20th. 
Further nominations may be made at the meeting 
of the Council tonight, after which the election 
will take place. 


Steadily forging ahead to 100 per cent organiza- 
tion, Barbers’ Union No. 148 is making continuous 
progress in membership and shop organization, 
according to Secretary Roe H. Baker. Three new 
shops are already displaying the union house card 
this week. With the rapid growth of many of the 
smaller California towns, new locals have been 


chartered throughout the State, Baker reports. 


SY 


The towns to organize unions recently are Glen- 


dale, Porterville, Pittsburg, Compton and Palo 
Alto. A change in the by-laws of the union re- 
quires all nominees for office produce at least 


six union labels on their wearing apparel before 
they can appear on the ballot. Heretofore only 
three labels were quired. Al Howe, business 
agent of the local, has vacated the office to spend 
his vacation on ths Northern California 
expedition, 


fishing 


Reports circulated from the union hall of Alaska 
Fishermen’s Union indicate an exceptionally pros- 
perous voyage for the fleets of sailing vessels 
that are now preparing to leave the Bering Sea 
salmon fishing grounds. The vessels are expected 
to return with a cargo to supply any demand. 

The busy season within the ranks of Sailors’ 
Union of the Pacific is now approaching, reports 
Secretary George Larsen. The union accepted 18 
new adherents this week. Two delegates will be 
sent by the union to the September convention of 
the State Federation of Labor in Oakland. The 
delegates will be nominated August 9th and 
elected on September 7th. 


The National Federation of Federal Employees 
are protesting against »Comptroller General 
McCarl’s that annual leave to federal 
employees is a privilege only to permanent gov- 
ernment workers. A statement by Acting Presi- 
dent Gertrude M. McNally points out that the 
law provides: “The head of any department may 
grant 30 days’ annual leave with pay in any one 
year to each clerk or employee.” ‘From. this,” 
said Miss McNally, “it appears that persons given 
temporary employment should be granted leave 
at the rate of two and one-half days for each 
month of employment. Many so-called temporary 
employees have served periods in excess of one 
year, and in one instance there was an employee 
who carried a temporary status for 23 years. It 


decision 


would be straining technicalities to say that em- 
ployees who serve that long are not entitled to 
the same consideration as employees who from 
the first were given permanent appointments, but 
who gave no more loyal service.” 


ee 
THAT COMING WAR. 


Editor, The Clarion. Sir: Your recent columns 
tell us that General Foch is among the prophets. 
He has sounded the alarm, “War may come at 
any time unexpectedly from any quarter!” 


One might suppose from this that war fell from 
the skies, and was as unescapable as are cyclones, 
tornadoes or thunderbolts. 

And, if we permit war to come, it will doubtless 
partake of the nature of all these three; for it will 
be chiefly fought in the air, with every devilish 
device, for the wholesale poisoning of peoples and 
holocausts of cities that modern science has made 
available for military purposes. That this is no 
imaginary picture let it be remembered that in 
the report of our own Chemical Warfare Service 
its is recorded that Congress in 1918 had allotted 
48,000 men and appropriated $100,000,000 for the 
use of that Chemical Warfare Service. Sixty-three 
different poison gases were used in the late World 
War, twenty-six classed as “lethal,” or deadly. 
“Lewisite,” a gas discovered later, is about three 
times as deadly as any used in that war. 

But, if, instead of being an alarmist, to mag- 
nify his calling as a militarist and induce in- 
creased expenditure of hard-earned cash on un- 
productive militarism, General Foch would inform 
the world the how, whence and why wars “come,” 
he would do poor humanity far greater service. 
In place thereof he himself helps to bring on war 
by spreading fear, suspicion and hate. Over half 
a century ago an American, Abraham Lincoln, did 
the world a far greater service in setting forth 
war in its true colors thus: ‘You cannot fight 
always and when, after much loss on both sides 
and no gain on either, you cease fighting, the iden- 
tical old questions as to terms of intercourse are 
still upon you.” 

Wars 
ambitious of power and prestige, send for them 
and fool the people into paying for them by 
and taxes. Each return of war 
heavier harvests of death and debt. Let us stay 
by the “Never Again” of 1918, and let them that 
make the quarrel be the only ones to fight. 


EDWARD BERWICK. 
Pacific Grove, Cal., August 4, 1926. 
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do not “come” until crafty politicians, 


death spells 


A woman lay very ill. Having brought up a 
girl, the sick 
orphan to her and said: 


clever orphan woman called the 
“T shall soon leave my little children mother- 
less. They know you and love you, and after I 
am gone I want you and my husband to marry.” 
The young woman, bursting into tears, said: 
“We were just talking about that.” 
The wife recovered. 


THE RECOGNIZED LABEL 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 
CREDIT TO UNION MEN 


